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THE BOARD FOR CHRISTIAN WORK IN SANTO DOMINGO 


The origin of this Board is of interest. It began as a missionary effort of 
certain churches in Puerto Rico to the nearby island of Hispaniola. This is the 
island, it will be recalled, the eastern two-thirds of which now comprises the terri- 
tory of the Dominican Republic; and the western third, the territory of the Republic 
of Haiti, A Puerto Rican pastor was the first missionary sent over by the original 
sponsoring group to wrk in Santo Domingo. This was in 1919. By December, 1920, the 
Board for Christian Work in Sento Domingo was formally organized. Its constituent 
bodies were (using the present names of the organizations): the Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Church, the Board of National Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., and the Board of Missions of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, In the case of the Methodists both the Division of Home Missions 
and Church Extension and the Home Department of the Woman's Division of Christian 
Service have from the beginning shared in the support of the work. 


From the early days of the formation of the Board, the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, in the person of Dr. Samuel Guy Inman and his successors, has always 
given valued counsel and help to the Board. This continues up to the present time, 
for the office of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America still serves as the 
administrative office of the Board in New York. During more recent years, another 
source of support has been the Community Churches in the United States; the inter- 
denominational aspect of the wrk in Santo Domingo appealing especially to this group. 


From the beginning of the work the Board has had a fourfold program, namely 
evangelistic, educational, medical, and social or cultural. We shali discuss each of 
these briefly in turn. For convenience in planning and supervising the work, the 
country has been divided into four districts: northern, eastern, central, and south-. 
ern, The capital, Ciudad Trujillo, a city of about 125,000 people, is the adminis- 
trative field center of the Board's work. 


A recent map of the country shows thirteen organized churches with twenty addi- 
tional congregations meeting regularly, though not yet organized into churches, 
There is also a summer institute of religious education. In the eastern and southern 
districts there are two elementary schools each. An Evangelical school is also much 
needed in the capital city, but thus far it has not been possible to develop one. The 
following sentence in regard to this is revealing: "Here (Ciudad Trujillo) most chil- 
dren go to private schools, all of which are operated by Catholics or the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, requiring attendance at masses, etc." Another comment is also signifi- 
cant: "The meeting of the World Council of Christian Education in Toronto, attended 
by the Reverend Carlos Amado Ruiz, pastor of Central Church, was an event of signifi- 
cance here. It was the first time the work of the Dominican Evangelical Church had 
been represented directly in a truly ecumenical conference." 


The medical work began as a small dispensary in 1921. It has since grown into 
Hospital Internacional with a capacity of 100 beds, a school of nursing, and four 
regular clinics. Since the Dominican Red Cross closed its nursing school in 1950, 
Hospital Internacional now trains all the nurses for the Republic. An average of 
forty-five student nurses is enrolled. A difficult problem is arising, however, both 
for the hospital and the nursing school. Since the development of Government hospi- 
tals, which give their services to the public practically free, it has become much 
more difficult to maintain the hospital and the nursing school. No final decisions 
have yet been reached, but the problem must be frankly faced in the near future. 
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The social or cultural center of the work is the Libreria Dominicana, the self- 
supporting Evangelical bookstore in Ciudad Trujillo. This enterprise indeed is more 
than self-supporting since it has contributed from its profits for the last several 
years about $4,000 each year to the over-all program of the mission. Among its other 
activities, "the bookstore provides a reading room, and books, for students too poor 
to buy their own. It also arranges lectures, recitals, musicals and book exhibits. 
The bookstore has its own two story building and another of the same size for its 
printing shop. A branch was opened recently in the northern part of the country at 
Santiago de los Caballeros." 


That the church in Santo Domingo is alert to the use of new methods the followir. 
statement shows: "Since 1935 the First Dominican Evangelical Church of Ciudad 
Trujillo, has broadcast a weekly radio program. The Evangelical Hour is the oldest 
continuous breadcast of any kind on the air in the country and results have been 
outstanding." 


Certain further comments on the work as a whole should be made. These are drawn 
chiefly, like those just given, from a recent descriptive statement by the Board. It 
should be noted in the first place that the church is national in character -- the 
Dominican Evangelical Church. This Church is "not ecclesiastically related to any on 
of the supporting denominations, but is definitely a part of the ecumenical church," 
This statement apparently means that the Church is fully autonomous and not under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the sponsoring missions or their parent bodies. Other 
comments follow. 


One of the encouraging features of the work in the Dominican Republic is tha 
all of the workers--pastors, teachers, bookstore manager, doctors, and nurses, 
with the exception of the mission superintendent and two American nurses, are 
Dominican. There has been a definite policy of developing national leadership 
which is paying big dividends. The ministers are being trained in the Union 
Evangelical Seminaries in Puerto and Cuba. At the last General Assembly of the 
Dominican Evangelical Church held in January three candidates were ordained to 
the ministry... The churches are moving toward self-support. An increase of 66% 
in pastoral support over 1950 was made for the year 1951. 


In a land where there is a guarantee of freedom of worship, the Dominican 
Evangelical Church is showing real strength. There has been a healthy increase 
in church membership and new congregations are being organized as rapidly as 
personnel and funds permit. The whole country is in a period of spiritual awak- 
ening and the challenge is great." 


One final comment may be helpful. The three Boards aiding the work in Santo 
Domingo are accustomed to divide their financial responsibility as follows: Presby- 
terian North, parts; Methodist, 3 parts; and the United Brethren, 1 part. The 
Methodist portion is shared equally between their Division of Home Missions and Churd 
Extension and the Woman's Division of Christian Service, Home Department. Thus on an 
$80,000 budget which is about what the work in Santo Domingo requires at the present 
time, the Presbyterian share is $0,000; the Methodist, $30,000 ($15,000 for each of 
their two Boards) and the United Brethren $10,000. These amounts may vary from time 
to time for special reasons, but in general this division of the financial responsi- 
bility is followed. 


The thirty-two year history of the Board speaks well for the quality of its 
work, but it also raises the question, What of the future? The Dominican Evangelical 
Church is already self-governing and largely self-propagating. When will it become 
wholly self-supporting and thus completely independent? 


The United Mission in Iraq 


From "Amraphel, king of Shinar" (the Biblical name for Hammurabi Gen, 17:1) to 
Faisal II, king of Iraq, covers a long period -- some thirty-seven centuries in 
fact -- of recorded history. It would be tempting to trace this history again, at 
least in outline, but we shall show instead the restraint of the Statesman's Year 
Book and begin our account with its simple statement: "Iraq was freed from the 
Turks during the war of 191)-18," At first it was placed under Great Britain as 
the Mandatory Power. Then in 1932 it was recommended by Great Britain for member- 
ship in the League of Nations. This recommendation was accepted and the mandate 
terminated. Iraq, as a sovereign state, is signatory to the covenant of the League 
of Arab States, and is also a member of the United Nations, having signed the Char- 
ter on June 26, 195. 


One of the consequences of World War I for Christian missions was that the 
English Church Missionary Society was unable to carry on its work in Mesopotamia, 
The question then arose as to how it might best be continued by other agencies, 
After many consultations, and after two visits to the field, one in 1920 by Dr. 
Ghamberlain and Dr. McKenzie of the Reformed Church in America, and one in 1922 by 
Dr. Speer and Mr. Carter of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., it was agreed 
that a United Mission in Mesopotamia should be formed by these two churches and 
that its aim, plan and administration should be in general the following: 


Aim: The primary aim or obligation of the Mesopotamia Mission shall be the 
evangelization of Mohammedans in the unoccupied area of Mesopotamia, officially 
designated Iraq. 


Plan: The occupancy at the beginning of Bagdad and Mosul, looking to the 
ultimate occupancy of Hillah, Kerbela and other strategic points in the area, 


Administration: The affairs of the Mission shall be administered by the 
cooperating boards through a Joint Committee composed of two representatives 
of each board, This Committee shall not have the power to involve cooperating 
boards in financial outlay beyond their appropriations without specific authori- 
zatione 





Three other churches were invited to join in forming the proposed United 
Mission: the Reformed Church in the U.S., now called the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; the United Presbyterian; and the Presbyterian U.S. The first of these 
churches joined in the movement promptly, but the other two, while sympathetic, 
felt unable to incur the additional expense. The Joint Committee of the new missior 
was formally organized on November 8, 1923. It was agreed that the Presbyterian 
Board should undertake five-elevenths of the budget, and each of the other two 
boards three-elevenths, In 1928 the members of the Joint Committee were increased 
from two for each board, which was the original number, to three for each board, 
"one of these being a woman", 


In his book ONE HUNDRED YEARS, a history of the foreign missionary work of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., published in 1937, Dr. Arthur J. Brown says: 


Long ago, the boards and missions realized the folly and sin of imposing 
the sectarian divisions of Europe and America upon the infant churches in non~ 
Christian lands and thus hampering their effectiveness, cumbering their ec- 
clesiastical machinery, increasing their administrative expenses, narrowing 
their fellowship and begetting the spirit of clan rather than the spirit of the 
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catholicity that characterized Him who prayed 'that they all might be one’, 
So we rejoice that the fruits of our Presbyterian missionary work do not bear 
our denominational name, but are merged into union churches in Brazil, China, 
Chosen, India, Japan, Mexico and the Philippines. 


But these unions are of churches. The missions in all these lands still 
retain their denominational status....They and their boards still bear the de- 
nominational organization. 


Is this advisable or necessary for administrative purposes? Or is it mere- 
ly a hold-over, a survival from a religious era that is fast passing into his- 
tory? Can foreign missions as well as native churches unite, and can a union 
mission wisely administer their funds and effectively cooperate with a union 
Church? 


Undenominational missions do not answer these questions, It is true that 
they are composed of missionaries of various denominations; but they do not 
represent organized churches in the homelands....The question with which we are 
here concerned is not such undenominational associaticns of individuals but the 
corporate association of two or more denominational missions, officially repre- 
senting their respective churches, utilizing members and officers of their 
boards, receiving their appropriations from board treasuries, and recognized 
as an integral part of the foreign missionary work of each cooperating denomi- 
nation and with a right to a place in its regular budget. Is such a union 
Mission practicable? The conclusive answer is The United Mission in Mesopotamia, 


From early days three policies seem to have guided the work of the Mission. 
The first was that having only a small number of workers, the Mission should not 
seek to concentrate them in one or two stations, but should rather spread them out 
so as to make their influence go as far as it possibly could. In 1950 the Mission 
had five workers in Baghdad, three in Mosul and two in Kirkuk, Other stations that 
have been occupied at cne time or another are Dohuk and Hillah. In the second place 
the Mission has felt that, with the Government establishing modern schools of various 
kinds, it was wiser for it not to attempt much educational work, but to conserve its 
efforts for evangelism. Thus the only school which the Mission conducts is the Girls 
School in Baghdad where 150 girls, Moslems, Jews.and Christians, are enrolled, This 
school both meets a real educational need and provides a pervasive Christian influ- 
ence. In the same way the Mission has not attempted to develop institutional medi- 
cal work, Important as this is, the Mission has felt that its resources both in 
personnel and funds were too limited to attempt such a program, and that it should 
sherefore confine itself rather strictly to its primary task of evangelism. 


The difficulties and even dangers of the work amcng Moslems were vividly brovgh. 
to mind in 1938, when the Reverend Roger Cumberland and an Traqui servant were shot 
and killed by fanatical Mosicms, This incident occurred after the conversion from 
Islam of a government school teacher and his family and was doubtless occasioned by 
it. The difficulties of the situation in Iraq as well as Cumberland's spirit were 
shown by a letter that he wrote shortly before his death: 


We are perplexed about what to do. No one wants to spend his life banging 
his head against a stone wall, Neither does one want to be a quitter, (But, he 
went on to say) So far, I am able to see no reason for leaving Dohuk. The pro- 
mises of God are to those who endure, and I'd like to try it. I do not think 
there is any danger to me personally; and less to my family, But if there were, 
that would be no reason for leaving. Ever since the world began people have 
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been called cowards if they did not risk everything for tribe and nation, and 
today how many thousands are in daily danger just as a simple matter of duty, 
wihout any heroics about it. The church might make more progress if it would 
get the same attitude, 


While Iraq was not fought over during the last war as it was in the earlier, 
nevertheless World War II made its impact on the Mission, and staff personnel de- 
clined during the period. In 1937 there were eleven missionaries on the field. 

The death of Mr. Cumberland and the return of his wife to the United States reduced 
that number to nine. In May, 192, an abortive nationalist uprising, centering in 
Basrah, caused further uneasiness and a temporary loss of two members of the staff, 
By 1946 only six members of the staff were left in Iraq. However during all these 
years the mission program, speaking generally, has been carried on. Evangelistic 
work was never wholly interrupted. Christian literature continued to be sold. The 
Girls School and the mission primary school in Baghdad continued to thrive, and the 
"Hearthstone", a hostel for girls attending government schools in Baghdad, con- 
tinued to render its worthwhile service. Today, the Mission, with twenty-nine years 
of service to its credit, still presses on, in the faith that "the promises of God 
are to those who endure," 


THE UNITED ANDEAN INDIAN MISSION 


The thirty-two year history of the Board for Christian Work in Santo Domingo, 
and the twenty-nine year history of the United Mission in Mesopotamia indicate clearl 
that Dr. Brown's question as to the practicability of united mission work must be 
answered in the affirmative. Now in an almost totally different environment from 
either of the first two countries studied, we find the same demonstration being made 
again. 


In January, 19)0, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church USA, 
made the following request to the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America: 


Impressed with the urgency of the evangelization of the Indians in Latin 
America, especially with reference to the needs of the Indians in the Andean High- 
lands, the Board expressed its willingness to cooperate in the sending of a commis 
sion for adequate investigation of the feasibility and method of approach of a 
mission to these Indians, and requests the Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica to appoint such a commission, which would report through the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America to interested Boards and would recommend to them the 
best ways of undertaking such work." 


With the coming of World War II, it was not until April, 1943, that the Committe: 
on Cooperation in Latin America was able to appoint and to send out its Commission. 
This Commission was composed of Walter J. K. Clothier, medical missionary to West 
Africa; John T. Dale, anthropologist and missionary to Mexico; J. Merle Davis, Direc- 
tor of the Research Department of the International Missionary Council; I. W. Moomaw, 
rural missions specialist with service in India; and W. Stanley Rycroft, Secretary of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. "Their task," we are told, "was to 
survey the field from the anthropological, social, economic, agricultural, medical, 
educational and religious points of view in order to bring back a report as to the 
conditions and needs of the people, and make recommendations concerning the kind of 
enterprise to be undertaken and the right approach to be made to the Indian popula- 
tion." 


As far as the writer knows, no other mission in starting a new piece of work, 
has had the advantage of having had such a body of expertly selected data to guide it. 
as has the Andean Indian Mission. A brief outline of the recommendations made in the 
Commission's report INDIANS OF THE HIGH ANDES is here set forth, together with a 
report of progress to date. 


The first recommendation of the Commission was that the project should be agri- 
culturally based, and that a hacienda (Spanish for estate), having a resident popula- 
tion of peons, should be purchased. It was further decided that the initial develop- 
ment of the farm was to be along the general lines of the agricultural and social 
patterns of the region with the gradual introduction of new and improved methods. 

The peons are to be prepared for land ownership and for becoming independent surplus 
producers. The policy that hacienda income and outlay must balance, and in addition 
build up a reserve fund for future expansion, was also approved. 


What has now been done by way of implementing the above proposals? The experi- 
mental hacienda was purchased in 1945. It is located sixty miles east of Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, and less than a mile north of the equator. Being, however, at 
an elevation of 9,500 feet the estate has a temperature that remains almost constant 
at 55°, When bought, the property was badly run down, so the first thing to do was 
to build it up again, but here we shall let the Mission tell its own story: 
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Five thousand trees now grow on formerly barren slopes. Once useless land 
nourishes lush alfalfa. Legumes and grasses have been introduced to replace con- 
tinuous widespread cultivation of corn and barley. Garden vegetables not known 
before in the area are providing needed elements of diet. Experimental plantings 
have been made: sweet clover grew taller than aman. The use of compost has been 
introduced. In the hands of our Indian farm workers, the wheel hoe has shown its 
worth for cultivation of row crops. Irrigation has been improved, with water that 
once carried away valuable top soil now impounded in a large pond. Contour plowing 
and rotation strip cropping have been laid out. Pure-bred cattle, sheep and goats 
have been imported; pork raising promises to become a source of income and food 
supply. A government weather station has been installed. 


From near and far important groups of agriculturists have come to observe 
methods used at Picalqui. The county agricultural center invited Mr. Mabee to 
lecture on soil conservation, a sign of our outreach beyond the boundaries of the 
Farm. 


The second recommendation of the Commission was that a medical and public health 
service should be developed. This, it was suggested, would require a small hospital 
on the hacienda, with simple yet adequate equipment, to serve as a base of operations 
for the health service. It was further suggested that there should be a training 
program for Indian young men and women wishing to serve as nurses and assistants in 
the hospital and in the public health work. The health service should be gradually 
extended by mobile clinics from the base on the hacienda to the Indians on the sur- 
rounding estates and to the free Indians as well. Cooperation with the National 
Public Health Service and other agencies should also be sought in the control of epi- 
demics. Medical problems peculiar to the Andean regions such as altitude, coca- 
chewing, and the excessive use of alcoholic beverages, should be carefully studied, 
and problems of nutrition should also be given especial attention. It was felt that 
the Mission medical personnel would have a unique opportunity to observe great numbers 
of Indians over a long period of time and should be in a position to make a worthy 
contribution to the solution of these problems. 


Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the progress made in the sec- 
ond part of the Picalqui program has not been as great as that made in the first 
part. Indeed the wonder is rather that, without professional help, as much has been 
done as the record shows. Average monthly treatments at the Clinic have been 272, 
and 335 different persons in a single quarter is not unusual. One journey was made 
to an area some miles away to combat a whooping cough epidemic. Patients have also 
sometimes been taken by carryall to Cayambe or Quito Hospital. Mrs. Mabee, exper- 
ienced in medical aid through service with the Canadian Air Force, goes on horseback 
with her little kit to answer the call for help. One day an aged Catholic priest sent 
for her, and for some time thereafter she made a daily call, nursing him through 
pneumonia back to health, and incidentally winning his friendship. Mrs. Streich has 
also rendered valuable service to the sick. But professional aid has been badly 
needed. All at Picalqui, therefore, are encouraged by the coming of Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald Dilworth, recently appointed to the work by the Board of World Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


The third recommendation of the Commission had to do with the educational progran 
of the Mission, It was suggested that this should cover primary, vocational, relig- 
ious, health and sanitary training, first for the peon families on the hacienda and 
then for the Indian children in the surrounding rural areas. The training of rural 
teachers, literacy wrk, and the introduction of adult visual education were also 
proposed. 
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In the educational work as in the medical, this is naturally the day of small 
things, but it is also a day of promise. Picalqui's sixth grade three-teacher school 
has its first two graduates, and the missionaries are already thinking and planning 
for post-graduate work, post-graduate in the sense of a special one year work~and- 
study course after graduation, to prepare those who qualify for entrance at the Gov- 
ernmentS Rural Normal School just south of Quito. The literacy classes for adults 
to prepare them to pass the test for citizenship is also a worthy service. 


The next recommendation of the Commission begins by saying: "The most direct 
path to the inner life of the Indian will be found by the aid of social anthropology 
coupled with the medium of the Indian's own language." It also states: "We believe 
that a normal, indigenous, stable Christian community cannot be developed without 
ample provision for the expression of its social, recreational and artistic cravings, 
and that such provision, based upon an intensive study of the social activities and 
motivations of the Indian community should be a major consideration in the mission 
program." The Commission then suggests in detail: the development of a program for 
home and family betterment, the reorientation of Indian social and recreational life, 
a study of the role of the fiesta in that life, and a study of the liquor problem in 
relation to the Indian community. Specifically, with reference to the Church, the 
Commission suggests: the forming of small groups of believers under Indian lay lead- 
ership; the organization of an indigenous, non-denominational Church under Indian 
leadership; the development of a training school for Indian church workers, evangel- 
ists, and pastors; and summer institutes for laymen and church workers. 


Church attendance at Picalqui reveals a new dimension for calculating its value 
to the worshipper, when the nearest must walk half a mile, and some even seven miles 
to the service. A Sunday School-Church service is held each Sunday at 8:30. Paul 
Streich reads the Scriptures, leads in prayer and delivers the short sermon. The 
little group sings the great Protestant hymns more fervently each week, as they come 
themselves to feel the deep convictions voiced long ago, still full of meaning. The 
first baptism, the first marriage, the first conversion have at last gladdened those 
who watch and wait for the seed they have been planting to growe The children too 
have their place in the Church. Their Junior Choir sang recently at the Calderon 
Brethren Mission School, at the Quito Mission Covenant School, and made a recording 
at the Protestant Radio Station HCJB. An interview granted by the President of Ecua- 
dor attracted the attention of the press and a photograph taken was the first Picalqui 
picture to appear in an Ecuadorian newspaper. So little, and yet, so muchl 


Ultimately, the Commission foresaw, the Mission might become strong enough to 
work for the free Indian as well as for the hacienda peon, through projects based on 
towns or market areas or communidads. A colonizing project for younger Indians upon 
undeveloped land is another attractive plan that may some day prove feasible. In 
regard to these things the Mission may have to move slowly until it gathers larger 
resources and greater experience, but it is already thinking of the possibility of a 
new station near the Rural Normal School above referred to, that it may bring Christ- 
ian influence to bear on some of the future rural leaders of Ecuador, many of whom 
are Indian. 


With regard to the organization of the work for the Indians, the Commission felt 
it should be administered as a united project for the following reasons: 


(1) There is a growing demand on the part of Protestant forces for united 
efforts on the mission field. This is particularly strong in countries where the 
Roman Catholic Church is predominant. 
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(2) Historical difficulties among denominations should not be carried over 
and perpetuated. 


(3) The denominations participating would each make their distinctive contri- 
bution and so enrich the whole. 


(4) Other missions working in these countries would find it easier to cooperate 
with a united enterprise. 


The Commission also stated its idea of the kind of missionaries who should be 
selected for this work. They should "be possessed of extraordinary patience, far- 
sight, courage, self-control and statesmanship; men and women who can think and work 
in terms of decades and generations rather than of quick results." They must be 
physically strong in order to meet the demands made upon them by altitude and diffi- 
cult climatic conditions. The Commission stated that it would be desirable for all 
missionaries for this project to have some anthropological training, and it recom- 
mended that at least one member of the mission be a highly trained social anthropol- 
ogist, Finally the Commission said: "Besides being specialists such as agricultur- 
ists, doctors, nurses, teachers and so on, their ability to work with the Indian, 
and their evangelistic motive must be so strong and deep that they color the whole 
atmosphere in which they work. They must have a firm belief in the Church of Christ 
as the only hope for the Indian, and be able to envisage this program as ultimately 
aimed at the establishment of that church," 


Reference: 

For a report on the agricultural, medical, educational, and evangelistic 
work of the Mission to date, see a folder entitled Soil and Souls in Ecuador, 
published by the New York office of the Mission, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 
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The Development of Cooperation in the Philippines 


There is no united board for the work in the Philippines in quite the same 
sense as there is one for Santo Domingo, or Mesopotamia, or for the Indians in the 
Andes. But from the very beginning Protestant missions in the Philippines has been 
marked by a spirit of comity. The story of this early development of Protestant 
work in the islands is both full of interest and germane to our present purpose, 

It will therefore be briefly told here. 


On May 1, 1898, when Commodore Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, 
America suddenly found the Philippines on her hands, What should she do with them? 
Return them to Spain? Impossible. Leave them to the discordant Filipino factions 
of the day? Equally impossible, Give them to some European power? The only power 
that had any claim to them had been driven out. America could not evade its obliga- 
tion. Here were a people who had to be aided in developing order, justice and self~ 
control. So the State reasoned, and so too did the Church, Two weeks after Commo- 
dore Dewey's victory became known, the Presbyterian General Assembly declared in 
the report of its Standing Committee on Foreign Missions: 


In addition to fields already occupied, we cannot be deaf or blind to the 
startling providence of God which is just now opening up new and unexpected 
fields for Foreign Missicn work, The peace-speaking guns of Admiral Dewey have 
opened the gates which henceforth make accessible not less than 8,000,000 of 
people who have for 300 years been fettered by bonds almost worse than those of 
heathenism, and oppressed by a tyrannical priesthood only equalled in cruelty 
by the nation whose government has been a blight and blistering curse upon every 
people over whom her flag has floated; a system of religion almost if not alto= 
gether worse than heathenism....We cannot ignore the fact that God has given ine 
to our hands, that is, into the hands of American Christians, the Philippine 
Islands, and thus opened a wide door and effectual to their populations and has, 
by the very guns of our battleships, summoned us to go up and possess the land, 
(Arthur J. Brown, ONE HUNDRED YEARS, p.851, 861~2) 


Fifty-four years have passed and some of the overtones of that declaration may 
seem a little strange now, but there was no doubt at all about the responsibility 
that American Christians felt for the Philippines, and also for Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
On June 20, 1898, the Presbyterian Board took the following significant action: 


We feel that it would be quite unfortunate if several boards should enter 
any one of these fields at the same time thus unnecessarily duplicating expenses 
and perhaps introducing elements of rivalry, We have heard much in recent years 
of the principle of comity and we are earnestly striving to promote that comity 
in lands which are already jointly occupied, We believe that the new situation 
thus providentially forced upon us affords us excellent opportunity not only for 
beginning this work but for beginning it right from the viewpoint of Christian 
fellowship and the economical use of men and moneys 


It was further decided that the Presbyterian Board would take the initiative in 
calling a conference of interested boards with a view "to the most effective distri- 
bution of the responsibility" among them. This conference was held on July 13. 

(A full report of this conference appears in the Annual Report of the Foreign Mssias 
Conference of North America for 1899, p.118-121,) At that time it was ascertained 
that seven boards either already had or were expecting to undertake work in Cuba, 
three or four were contemplating doing so in Puerto Rico, and three in the Philip- 
pines, These last three were the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist boards, 
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However on November 17, the Baptists and Methodists reported that, for financial 
reasons they could not enter the Philippines at that time, The Presbyterian Board, 
therefore, went ahead with its plans, and its first missionaries, Mn and Mrs. 

James B, Rodgers, arrived in Manila on April 21, 1899, the anniversary of the dec- 
laration of war by the United States against Spain in 1898. By February of 1900 
seven Presbyterian missionaries were in the Philippines and the work of that Board 
was definitely under way. (Arthur J. Brown, op. cit., p.863~865). 


While every effort had been made to start the work in the Philippines with due 
regard for comity, and while the boards represented at the conference of July 13, 
1898, were unanimously in favor of the resolutions there passed, nevertheless, so 
great was the interest of American Christians in the Philippines, that other boards 
beside the Presbyterian began to send out their representatives also. This was done 
so rapidly in fact as almost to precipitate the very conditions all were anxious 
to avoid, Fortunately the missionaries who were sent out were men and women of 
broad views, and go they themselves on the field promptly began to remedy the situ- 
ation. From April 2h-26, 1901, a union meeting of Protestant missionaries in Manila 
was held, and an organization formed to which the name, The Evangelical Union of the 
Philippine Islands, was given. A constitution and a set of by-laws for the new or- 
ganization were drawn up. These are too long to quote here, but Article II of the 
constitution may be given as showing the spirit and purpose of the group: "It shall 
be the object of this Society to unite all the Evangelical forces in the Philippine 
Islands for the purpose of securing comity and effectiveness in their missionary 
operations." A series of resolutions regarding division of territory in the Islands 
was also adopted, It is not necessary here to indicate the divisions then suggested 
but the two "whereases" preceding the resolutions may appropriately be quoted: 


Whereas, several Evangelical missionary societies are entering upon their 
their work in the Philippine Islands, and 


Whereas, the evangelization of these people (the Filippinos) will be more 
speedily accomplished by a division of the territory, thus avoiding waste of 
labour, time and money arising from the occupation of the same districts by more 
than one Society which has marred the work in other and older fields, therefore: 
Be it Resolved, etc., etc. (Arthur J. Brown, op. cit. p.866=7),. 


The second "whereas" still sets a standard by which to measure missionary policy 
and action, Incidentally, those who took part in the formation of the Evangelical 
Union built better than they knew, for the Union became in 1929 the National Chris- 
tian Council of the Philippines, and that in turn, in the year 1938, the Philippine 
Federation of Evangelical Churches, which is one of the present member groups of the 
International Missionary Council. 


In 1929 an important step was taken in regard to organic church union when the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and United Brethren Churches were merged into The 
United Evangelical Church of the Philippines. The United Church of Manila, which 
was a single congregation, also joined the new union, A further step forward, not 
in actual church union, but in cooperation, took place in June, 1933, when a confere 
ence on "Cooperation in the Philippine Islands", attended by the representatives of 
eighteen boards and organizations, was held in East Orange, N. J. This led directly 
to the formation in March, 193), of the American Council of Missionary Boards Relatec 
to the Philippine Islands, At the conference held at East Orange, two resolutions 
on the question of intermission relationships were passed, which were to play a large 
part in the thinking both of the churches on the field and the mission boards in 
America during the next five years, The text of these resolutions is given herewith: 
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The Conference (on Cooperation in the Philippines) looks forward hopefully 
to such definite proposals (from the National Christian Council of the Philip~ 
pines) as will result in the wise coordination of the planning, the personali- 
ties, the program, and the resources of the Christian forces in the Philippines, 
and the members of the Conference agree to do all in their power to help to 
bring these proposals into effect. 


The Conference would (further) raise the question whether the time has not 
come when the missionary program so far conducted by missions of different de- 
nominational boards may not be conducted as a unified enterprise, involving, in 
some cases, the consolidation of their resources of personnel and money, This 
would seem to be particularly feasible in the case of missions connected with 
the United Evangelical Church, (Minutes of Conference on Cooperation in the 
Philippine Islands, 1933, pe7). 


In response to these resolutions, the Philippine National Christian Council re- 
plied suggesting "that an Inter~Mission Committee be appointed to serve as a liaison 
agency between the supporting churches in America and the churches in the Philip-~ 
pines and to represent the various mission boards in all direct relationships with 
missionaries, such as furloughs, payment of salaries and other personnel matters, 
The recommendations included ‘the consolidation of the treasuries of all the missions 
in a single office, the development of a form of church government best suited to 
the needs and temperament of the Filippinos, the preparation of a confession of 
faith clearly and succinctly stating the basic elements of Christianity, the accepte 
ance of a standard Christian ministry with a simple ordination, and such other co~ 
operative activities as will lead to a complete organic union of all the Protestant 
Christian forces', The Inter=-Mission Committee was 'to have the responsibility of 
an executive committee and to it was to be referred decisions upon such customary 
mission responsibilities as the mission boards may direct; to assume specifio direc- 
tion of such local responsibilities as may be agreed upon by the consulting missions 
and boards and national church groups; and on or about April 1, 1935, this inter- 
missionary committee was to take over such phases of the work as then appear can be 
feasibly delegated'." (Arthur J. Brown op. cit. pp. 898-902) 


These proposals were thoroughgoing. How did the Boards react to them? The 
American Board, the Methodists, and the United Brethren in Christ approved. The 
Presbyterian Board submitted them to its Mission before acting upon them, The Mis- 
sion consulted with the United Evangelical Church and then replied that it and the 
Church favored such an inter=mission relationship as that proposed only among the 
missions belonging to the United Church, The effect of this was to include Presby= 
terian, Congregational, and United Brethren missions, and to exclude the Baptists, 
Disciples and Methodists. "This reply was naturally disappointing to these boards, 
but the Mission and the Church evidently felt that union of the churches should pre- 
-cede union in administration. The Baptist and Methodist boards did not deem it p 
practicable to press the question of church union, and the Presbyterian Board did 
not deem it wise to press the proposed plan of inter-mission administration against 
the judgment of the Mission and the United Evangelical Church," (Arthur J. Brown, 
op. cit. pp.898-902). Since that time the matter has been left substantially in 
statu quo, except that as already indicated, in February, 1938, the National Chris- 
tian Council of the Philippines became the Philippine Federation of Evangelical 
Churches, and in March, 1938, the American Council of Mission Boards Related to the 
Philippine Islands became the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference 
which in effect it still is, allowing for the recent change in name to the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National Council, 
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'For further developments we are indebted for the most part to statements by 
Dr. Rowland Cross, Secretary of the Philippine Committee. The United Evangelical 
Church in the Philippines was reorganized in 198 as the United Church of Christ in 
the Philippines. This church is a member church of the World Council of Churches, 
Its own member groups, however, have changed but little since it was first organized 
in 1929. These include at present "the Presbyterians U.S.A., Congregationalists, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Ilocono Disciples, and "Philippine Methodists" (an off- 
shoot of the larger Methodist Church, The U. S. Boards related to this United 
Church (the first four mentioned above) have formed a Consultative Committee which 
meets bi-monthly to consult on matters of board responsibility in connection with 
the United Church in the Philippines." 


"The Philippine Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions is composed of 
representatives of twelve boards and agencies. The Philippine Federation of Chris~ 
tian Churches....brings together all but three of the churches connected with boards 
that are members of the Philippine Committee. The Federation is well organized with 
strong departments of Rural Work, Literature, Home and Family Life, Christian Educa~ _ 
tion, Audio-Visual, and Youth Work." 


"The Reformed Church of America has sent some ten of its Amoy missionaries to 
work with the Chinese Church in the Philippines, This work is under the United 
Church and the representative of that board has joined the Philippine -Committee, so 
there is excellent cooperation both in the United States and in the Philippines," 


This brief sketch of the development of cooperation in the Philippines would be 
incomplete without mention of Union Theological Seminary in Manila, in which five 
boards take part, and of the work of the Philippine Christian Colleges, also in 
Manila, a church sponsored institution under the leadership of Filipino Christians, 
to which both the Presbyterian and Methodist Boards make annual financial grants. 

It is also worth noting that "the Association of Christian Schools and Colleges in-~ 
cludes in its membership over sixty educational institutions which are connected 
with the boards of the Philippine Committee," 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. have a joint Field Secretary and 
a joint Treasurer with offices in Manila, This arrangement has proved satisfactory 
for both groups. It seems however a meager result for the high hopes of mission ad~ 
ministrative unity that were entertained in 1933, 


With regard to the matter of comity, Dr. Cross notes that it is again becoming 
acute in the Philippines. Over one hundred missionaries from China have gone to the 
Philippines in recent years, and there are now more missionaries of boards outside 
of the Federation than of those within it. The considerable movement of Filipinos 
to Mindanao and other areas is a complicating factor, The Christian Board of Strate- 
gy of the Federation is trying to work out these comity relationships. It is to be 
hoped that the same spirit which made possible the formation of the Evangelical 
Union in 1901 will manifest itself again today, 


1h. 
CHURCH AND MISSION IN ANGOLA 


"Angola," says Merle Davis, "offers one of the best examples of a church that is 
geared to the supporting power of its constituency, and of a mission which has 
accepted the responsibility for strengthening the economic base of the people and by 
this means, as well as by spiritual and educational uplift, creating a solid founda- 
tion for a stable, indigenous church, '1 


The more one looks at that paragraph, the more meaningful it seems: 
"Angola (Portuguese West Africa) offers one of the best examples of 
"a church that is geared to the supporting power of its constituency, 


"and of a mission which has accepted the responsibility for strengthening the 
economic base of the people 


"and by this means, 

"as well as by spiritual and educational uplift, 
"creating a solid foundation 

"for a stable, indigenous church." 


Ten years before Columbus discovered America, the Portuguese discovered Angola, 
and they have ruled it ever since, Protestant missionaries by comparison were late 
comers, and it was not until 1880 that they began their work in the interior of the 
country. The pioneers, who belonged to the American Board, were "Reverend W. W. 
Bagster from California, one of the Bagster family of London Bible House fame, 
Reverend W. H. Sanders, son of an American Board missionary in Ceylon, and Mre S. T. 
Miller, ‘born in slavery in the United States, and the first of the freedmen to carry 
to the land of his ancestors the Gospel which makes all men free indeed',"2 


A few facts about the population of the country and the rate of growth in the 
church are significant, The census of 190 showed the population as 3,670,062 of 
whom 741, 145 listed themselves as Roman Catholic and 286, 168 as Protestant or Evan- 
gelical Christians. This means that one person out of 13 in the country calls him- 
self an Evangelical Christian, a remarkable record after less than 75 years of mis- 
sion work.? The number of communicants or full members of the church is, according 
to the latest available figures, nearly 60,000. 


Gradually other missions established themselves in the country, as for example 
the Plymouth Brethren of Great Britain, the American Methodists, and the Congrega- 
tionalists of Canada, later to be merged with the United Church of Canada, Altogether 
there are eleven Missionary Societies, working in some hO stations, in the Colony. 

For twenty years or more Protestants have not been allowed by the Government to open 
a new stations? 


In the paragraph quoted at the beginning of this paper, Mr. Davis spoke of a 
church "geared to the supporting power of its constituency". Mr. Beaton shows how 
true this is: 


"The Church is an organization of Africans for Africans, No Canadian money of 
any consequence has ever been put into church buildings in Angola, The church 
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members build them and pay for them, Ministers are not ordained until a congregation 
calls the man and underwrites his support. After sixty years® only twenty ministers 
have been ordained in our Angola Church. Seventeen are still in active service. 
Everyone of them is called of God and of a local Christian fellowship to be its pas-~ 
tor. It has been very difficult for the missionaries and harder still for the Afri- 
can Church to maintain this ideal through the decades. It would have been much sim- 
pler and easier to use Canadian funds than to develop a Christian constituency which 
assumes full responsibility for its religious leadership. 


"There is no precedent in Angolan customs for a salaried pastorate supported on 
a voluntary basis. The witch doctor lives by fees....The chiefs get their incomes 
from fees and finese.-..The idea of a shepherd supported by his flock was as foreign 
to native ideology as the religion which brought it, 


"The extreme impoverishment of village life is another handicap. This wall of 
poverty, with its concomitants of ignorance and superstition, prevents progress, far 
more effectively than the old stockades protected the villages. Moreover,taxes are 
oppressively high. Every able-bodied man pays the equivalent of five months! wages 
to the Portuguese government every year. Education raises the standard of living. 
Better homes, books, gardens, scientific farming -- all are met by disproportionate 
increases in taxation. Even though the pastor has his own fields and works them well 
as an example to his members, the support of the Church is a serious and complicated 
problem, 


"Yet givings are very generous when tested even by our standards. Chissamba 
congregation at an annual Feast of Tabernacles (Thanksgiving Service) gave in money 
and in kind the equivalent of $00 Canadian money. To equal such sacrifice....(some 
of our Canadian Churches) would have to give $6,000 at an annual Harvest Home Fes- 
tival." 


Davis speaks next of "a mission which has accepted the responsibility for 
strengthening the economic base of the people." How do they go about that in Angola? 
Here is the answer: “Christian Education in Angola has the smell of the soil upon 
it, It is as much at home in the country as camp fires and crocodiles. No attempt 
is made to educate boys and girls away from their environment. The Church has not 
developed a white collar class in medicine, in teaching and in the ministry as some 
of the fields have done, whose support is beyond the financial power of the community. 
Practical is the word to describe it ~- doubly underlined." 


If a village wants a school, they send a deputation to the nearest Mission sta- 
tion, asking for one. But the Mission does not send a teacher immediately, not until 
a building, African style, has been erected by the people themselves, a building 
large enough to serve as a school~house and a community center, It is also expected 
that the villagers will break up some ground, as yet untilled, where the teacher can 
grow his own food, When things are ready, the new teacher and his wife are sent. 

If possible they are graduates from the Mission's vocational schools, Currie Insti- 
tute for boys and Means school for girls, located at Dondi., At first they live in 
the school house, build their own home, work their fields, start a little half-day 
school and begin evening worship. In 1945 -- later statistics are not at hand -- 
there were over one thousand of these little cells of the Christian Church, entirely 
self-supporting, 


The next rung in the ladder is the regional schools. A center is chosen that 
can be reached from 6 or 8 bush schools. The Church groups of the area put up a 
building of sun-dried bricks, Usually there are two teachers at such a school, with 
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good normal and vocational training. Also if possible a deacon or deaconess (or both) 
is resident there, so that the religious life of the school is in competent hands. 
The educational goal of these regional schools is the entire curriculum up to the end 
of the Fourth Grade. School meets for the whole day, Fees are paid in corn, wheat, 
sweet potatoes and other things the teachers can use. Sometimes the Mission suhsi- 
dizes these teachers a little. Pupils come by the day from near-by villages, and a 
few perhaps board in the homes of local church members. If the location of the 
school happens to be at a pastoral center, teachers and pupils have the advantage of 
great inspirational gatherings such as communion services, 


The next step is attendance at the station schools, each station having one for 
boys and one for girls, with day and boarding pupils. Boarding students should be in 
the fifth grade. The schools are vocational half day schools, The students grow 
their own vegetables, and do all the necessary work about the institutions. In addi- 
tion to their text-book training they are given much handwork and practical training 
that prepares them for life, At Dondi, already referred to, Currie Institute for 
boys and Means School for girls, together with the hospital, are all three coopera- 
tive enterprises evenly shared in, both as to staff and finances, by the American 
Board of the Congregational Christian Church and the United Church of Canada. It 
would make this paper overlong for its purpose to present here in detail the excel- 
lent descriptions Mr. Beaton has given of the work done at Currie and Means, but one 
wonders as one reads them, whether there is anywhere in the world better educational 
work being done than that which characterizes these two schools, meaning by education 
the fitting of the students for life in their environment, while at the same time in- 
spiring them to ceaseless effort in raising the standard of that environment. 


In this connection a special educational problem which the mission has been 
alert to meet is that of illiterate teen-age girls. Even in spite of the excellent 
work of the schools established by the mission, many girls reach their middle or late 
teens without having been to school at all, or else having attended for a short time 
only. As the prospect of marriage approaches, this lack of training becomes all the 
more regrettable, The problem is how to give the girls the essential training they 
need in the shortest possible time. An eight weeks course is arranged, held during 
the dry season, so that minimum equipment in the way of dormitories is needed. The 
school is located as nearly as possible at the center of the area to be served. Usu- 
ally 35 to 4O girls are enrolled, with two African teachers in charge. A missionary 
visits the school for three or four days every fortnight. The course is an intensive 
one. Classes are held for seven hours a day. Great stress is laid on learning to 
read, centering on the Bible. A small knowledge of knitting, sewing and pot making 
is given, Cleanliness of body, clothing and surroundings are taught in practical 
ways. The girls are also taught the use of proper foods. This includes milking, and 
even the drinking of the milk, as 60% of the girls say they have never drunk milk be- 
fore, but that they like it! In such simple yet direct ways are many of the future 
mothers of the land prepared for their task as homemakers. It is only a first step 
on the way to better things, but it is at least that. For those who can attend for 
a longer period than eight weeks, a more advanced course of six months is given at 
the mission stations, This course follows the same general outline as that described 
above, but naturally the longer period makes possible much more thorough work, 


Thus the indigenous Church takes root in Africa. 
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